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bined ; the villages were then the seats of a variety of industries,
and the artisans in the cities did not abandon agriculture ; many
towns were nothing else but industrial villages. If the mediaeval
city was the cradle of those industries which bordered upon art
and were intended to supply the wants of the richer classes, still
it was the rural manufacturer which supplied the wants of the
million, as it does until the present day in Russia and to a very-
great extent in Germany and France. But then came the water
motors, steam, the development of machinery, and they broke the
link which formerly connected the farm with the workshop. Fac-
tories grew up, and they abandoned the fields. They gathered
where the sale for their produce was easiest, or the raw materials
and fuel could be obtained with the greatest advantage. New cities
rose, and the old ones rapidly enlarged; the fields were deserted.
Millions of labourers, driven away by sheer force from the land,
gathered in the cities in search of labour, and soon forgot the bonds
which formerly attached them to the soil. And we, in admiration
of the prodigies achieved under the new factory system, overlooked
the advantages of the old system under which the tiller of the soil
was an industrial worker at the same time. We doomed to dis-
appearance all those branches of industry which formerly used to
prosper in the villages; we condemned in industry all that was
not a big factory. True, the results were grand as regards the
increase of the productive powers of man. But they proved terrible
as regards the millions of human beings who were plunged into misery
and had to rely upon precarious means of living in our cities. We
were thus driven into a corner; and while a thorough change in
the present relations between labour and capital is becoming an
imperious necessity, a thorough remodelling of the whole of our
industrial organisation has also become unavoidable. The industrial
nations are bound to revert to agriculture, they are compelled to
find out the best means of combining with industry. There is no
better means than to study that immense but overlooked and under-
rated branch of industries which are described under names of rural
industries.
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The development of home industry on the farm is, however, an
affair of the rather distant future. There is also the less remote
possibility that in many sections, owing to the decentralisation of
industry, the factory workers will be part-time farmers and the
farmers will be part-time factory workers. This movement is pro-
gressing more rapidly than many imagine, for the unemployment
in the large industrial centres has sent many ex-farmers back to
the land again. It may be that out of all this will come a permanent
change in our economic structure and that a considerable number
of people will have one foot in industry and another foot in agri-
culture and be wholly dependent on neither. But, although this
result will be desirable it will not of itself solve either the problems
of agriculture or the problems of industry but merely add to the
insurance of the livelihood of the individual Jby spreading his risk.